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A  NOTE  ON 
THE  "JUNIUS"  CONTROVERSY. 

By  C.  F.  KEARY. 


The  Publisher  has  asked  me  to  prefix  to  these  volumes  of  Fra?icis 
Letters  a  Note  on  the  identity  of  Francis  and  Junius.  And  though  the 
design  of  the  work  is  not  to  exhibit  Philip  Francis  chiefly  in  his  public 
capacity,  ?ior  to  leave  him  sole  occupant  of  the  field,  but  rather 
( I  imagine )  to  give  a  picture  of  many  different  personalities  and 
differing  points  of  view,  opinio?is,  occupatio?is,  and  so  forth,  so  as  to 
afford  some  image  of  the  society  of  that  time ;  still,  there  is  obviously 
more  interest  attaching  to  Francis  and  his  family  if  the  authorship 
of  the  '"''Letters  of  Junius"  be  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  the  former. 
In  the  following  Note  I  have  summarised  the  argume7its  o?i  both  sides. 
I  think  that  the  result  is  calculated  to  set  all  doubts  at  rest. 


Reprinted  from  "The  Francis  Letters." 


A   NOTE  ON 


THE  "JUNIUS"  CONTROVERSY. 


Though  it  is  sixty  years  since  Macaulay  wrote  in 
his  confident  way  that  a  jury  would  convict  upon 
the  evidence  which  identifies  Sir  Philip  Francis  with 
Junius,  there  have  never  been  wanting  writers  to 
maintain,  and  maintain  with  vehemence,  the  contrary 
opinion.    By  a  sort  of  literary  convention,  a  con- 
troversy which  has  remained  so  long  open  is  held 
to  be  never  completely  closed,  so  that  some  of  the 
more  serious  modern  writers  who   have  happened 
to   touch   upon   this   question — Mr.    Lecky  in  his 
"  History  of  England,"  Mr.   Leslie  Stephen  in  his 
biography  of  Francis  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography " — have  refrained  from  pronouncing  final 
verdicts  upon  the  matter,  though  both  of  these — 
and  Mr.  Stephen   more   especially,    in   a  separate 
article  contributed  to  the  English  Historical  Review 
(April,  1888) — have  summed  up  strongly  in  favour 
of  Macaulay's  opinion.     Another  historian   of  re- 
pute, Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  in  a  review  in  the 
Sketch  of  Mr.   H.  R.  Francis's  "  Junius  Revealed" 
(Longmans,  1894),  has  been  much  more  decided.1 

1  The  Sketch,  May  16th,  1894. 
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The  writers  upon  the  other  side  have  been  persons 
of  less  weight  and  position,  and  on  that  very  account 
more  free  to  expose  their  view  with  vehemence. 
They  have  been  for  the  most  part  men  who  have 
made  what  they  call  the  "  anti-Franciscan "  theory 
their  hobby.  And  as  often  happens  when  writers  of 
industry  and  ingenuity,  but  of  not  the  widest  historical 
sympathies,  take  up  a  question  of  this  sort,  they  have 
made  it  a  matter  almost  of  personal  feeling,  and 
imported,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen, 
a  "needless  bitterness"  into  the  controversy.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  late  Mr.  C.  Wentworth  Dilke, 
who  in  his  "  Papers  of  a  Critic"  republished  numerous 
short  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the  Athenceum 
paper.1  Dilke  takes  up  a  negative  position,  and  does 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  conclusive 
evidence  being  found  for  the  identification  of  Francis 
and  Junius.  And  as  a  fact,  since  Mr.  Dilke  died, 
evidence  which  is  practically  conclusive  has  come 
to  light.2  But  this  writer's  opinions  have  had  an 
influence  upon  the  history  of  the  controversy  beyond 
any  force  of  argument  or  weight  of  evidence  which 
he  may  have  brought  to  bear.  Through  a  praise- 
worthy, but  I  think  mistaken,  sense  of  loyalty,  the 
Athenczum  paper,  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
has — forgetful  of  Aristotle — held  itself  committed 
to  sustain  his  views.  And  it  has  done  so  per  fas 
et  nefas ;  not  only  by  opening  its  columns  very 
wide  to  all  that  could  be  written  in  the  way  of 

1  They  range  between  the  years  1848  and  i860. 

2  Though  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  truly  says  with  regard  to  Dilke  that 
"  Mr.  Dilke's  fault  was  a  tendency  to  excessive  suspiciousness." 
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direct  argument  on  a  rather  dreary  controversy, 
but  by  never  losing  an  occasion,  through  assertion 
or  insinuation,  for  giving  the  impression  that  the 
bias  of  informed  opinion  was  upon  the  side  which 
it  advocated,  instead  of  being,  in  fact,  upon  the 
other  side. 

Another  writer  who  supported  the  4 'anti-Franciscan" 
view  was  the  late  Mr.  Abraham  Hay  ward.1  It  is  to 
him  that  refer  the  remarks  I  have  already  quoted  on 
the  needless  bitterness  with  which  the  controversy  has 
been  carried  on.  "  By  him,"  says  Mr.  Stephen,  "  a 
Franciscan  was  always  mentioned  in  terms  such  as 
a  severe  theologian  might  apply  to  a  Muggletonian, 
or  others  to  an  ignorant  and  perverse  fool."  In  all 
cases  Hay  ward  writes  in  the  dashing,  self-confident 
fashion  of  a  Quarterly  reviewer  ;  and  though,  doubt- 
less, many  of  his  criticisms  are  sound  and  many  of 
his  objections  ingenious,  it  is  true  also  that  a  large 
proportion  of  his  assertions  are  assertions  only,  and 
unsupported  by  valid  evidence. 

The  same  cause  is  still  maintained  by  one  or 
by  two  writers  in  the  Athencsum  paper — firstly  by 
Mr.  Fraser  Rae,  who  has  contributed  a  large  number 
of  signed  articles  to  that  journal,  secondly  by  a  re- 
viewer and  a  writer  of  short,  unsigned  paragraphs  in 
the  same  paper.  And  though  I  imagine  that  there 
is  just  the  same  distinction  between  Mr.  Fraser  Rae 
and  this  anonymous  reviewer  which  I  hold  to  exist  be- 
tween Philip  Francis  and  the  author  of  the  "  Letters 

1  Hayward's  essay  "  More  About  Junius"  appeared  in  Eraser's 
Magazine  in  1867  or  1868,  and  was  republished  in  pamphlet  form 
in  1868. 
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of  Junius,"  it  will  be  consistent  with  literary  usage 
to  treat  them  as  distinct  personalities. 

I  cannot  say  that  any  one  of  these  three  or  four 
writers,  be  he  more  or  less  open  to  the  evidence  in 
conflict  with  his  own  opinion,  writes  in  the  spirit  of 
a  mere  inquirer  and  not  of  an  advocate.  Each  one 
seems  as  much  bent  on  discrediting  his  opponent  as 
the  counsel  is  when  addressing  a  jury,  and  each  writes 
as  if  he  had  to  concern  himself  not  so  much  with  the 
examination  of  facts  as  with  the  case  presented  by 
the  opposing  party.  Not  otherwise  do  the  Govern- 
ment and  Opposition  organs  argue  the  question  of 
"  Provocation  "  and  "  Unpreparedness  "  in  connection 
with  the  War  in  South  Africa  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  treat  an  historical  question  in  this  fashion. 

Neither  the  opinion  of  Macaulay  and  Stanhope  on 
the  one  side,  nor  that  of  Mr.  Dilke  or  Mr.  Hayward 
on  the  other,  need  perforce  have  weight  with  us  at 
the  present  moment  ;  because  the  strongest  points  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the  Franciscan 
theory  have  risen  up  since  these  various  writers  wrote. 
They  have  not  been  all  present  to  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Stephen  or  Mr.  Lecky.  And  so,  albeit  this 
"  Junius  "  controversy  is  in  itself  dreary  and  essen- 
tially unimportant,  I  will  expose  as  succinctly  as  I 
can  the  more  important  heads  of  evidence  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  not  concealing  my  own  con- 
viction that  the  positive  enormously  out-weight  the 
negative  in  the  Franciscan  hypothesis,  but  leaving 
the  reader  free  to  form  his  own  judgment  upon  the 
matter.  The  question  is  at  least  interesting  as  an 
exercise  of  human  reason.    Owing  to  accidental  cir- 
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cumstances,  it  has  scarcely  yet,  or  only  once,  been 
presented  in  a  simple  and  undistorted  form  ;  and 
even  in  small  things  it  is  not  well  that  the  part  ot 
Belial  should  prevail. 

But  in  setting  forth  the  positive  case  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter  into  those  items  of  internal  evidence 
which  have  already  been  treated  by  various  writers. 
I  believe  that  these  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
produce  conviction  on  any  impartial  mind  which  could 
estimate  their  value.  The  summing  up,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Stephen's  essay,  of  the  evidence  which  con- 
nects Francis  and  Junius  in  regard  to  their  use  of 
Lord  Chatham's  speeches  in  the  year  1770  suggests 
the  value  which  attaches  to  many  of  these  items  of 
internal  evidence  : 

"  There  was  not  merely  a  conjunction  of  the  two  (not 
very  heavenly)  bodies,  but  a  coincidence  through  an 
arc  of  their  orbits.  During  the  main  part  of  Junius's 
career  Francis,  if  not  Junius,  was  acting  in  close 
co-operation  with  him.  Junius  supported  Chatham's 
rhetoric  in  the  papers  ;  Francis  took  reports  of 
Chatham's  speeches,  and  certainly  published  one  of 
them,  with  the  unfortunate  result,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  closing  for  a  time  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Junius  quotes  Francis's  report  (then  unpublished)  in  a 
private  letter  ;  he  guarantees  the  accuracy  of  another 
report,  though  it  was  probably  inaccurate  and  in  reality 
a  mere  reproduction  of  a  letter  by  Francis  ;  and  Francis 
seems  to  have  returned  the  compliment  by  using  a 
letter  of  Junius  to  construct  his  own  reports.  Both 
were  engaged  in  the  same  political  enterprise,  had 
the  same  anticipations,  and  were  trying  to  bring  in 
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Chatham,  by  endeavouring  to  stimulate  public  opinion 
through  the  press  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  then  to  be 
encountered.  But  the  coincidence,  taken  by  itself,  is 
of  course  susceptible  of  other  explanations  than  an 
identity  of  the  two  allies."  1 

The  value  of  this  sort  of  cumulative  and  internal 
evidence,  though  very  high,  can,  however,  only  be 
appreciated  after  a  careful  study.  And,  fortunately, 
upon  the  positive  side  there  are  much  simpler  proofs, 
which  would  to-day,  at  any  rate,  make  Macaulay's 
saying  literally  just ;  for  they  are  such  as  could  go 
before  a  jury  in  a  court  of  law  ;  such  as  need  no 
special  historical  knowledge  and  no  minute  research 
to  appreciate.  To  these  heads  of  evidence  upon  the 
positive  side  I  will  confine  myself. 

Macaulay,  it  will  be  remembered,  divided  the 
evidences  on  this  matter  under  six  heads  :  namely, 
first,  the  evidence  of  handwriting  ;  secondly,  technical 
knowledge  possessed  by  Junius  on  matters  connected 
with  the  War  Office  ;  thirdly,  knowledge  of  internal 
affairs  of  the  War  Office ;  fourthly,  attendance  of 
Francis  at  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1770,  and  his  reporting  of  Chatham's  speeches,  which 
contained  expressions  used  by  Junius  before  any 
report  by  Francis  had  been  published  (this  is 
the  coincidence  treated  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in 
the  English  Historical  Review)  ;  fifthly,  Junius's 
bitter  resentment  of  the  appointment  of  Chamier  to 
a  post  in  the  War  Office ;  and,  sixthly,  Junius's 
curious    tenderness    for    the   first    Lord  Holland. 

1  "Chatham,  Francis,  and  Junius"  {English  Historical  Review, 
\  888,  pp.  248-9). 
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Hayward  has  objected  that  the  heads  two,  three, 
and  five  are  practically  but  one.  This  is  not  quite 
true  ;  and  the  statement  affords  an  example  of  that 
special  pleading  whereof  I  spoke  just  now.  But  in 
any  case  the  evidence  under  these  heads  would  require 
a  long  essay  in  explanation.  Number  four  has  already 
been  treated  competently  and  completely  ;  and  number 
six — alone,  I  think,  of  the  six — is  of  little  cogency. 
The  more  obvious  and  easily  explicable,  and  at  the 
same  time  even  more  cogent,  evidences  which  I 
now  give  include  only  one  of  Macaulay's  six  heads — 
the'  first. 

I.— THE  PRINCIPAL  HEADS  OF  EVIDENCE  IN  FAVOUR 
OF  THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  JUNIUS  WITH 
FRANCIS. 

i.  The  Evidence  of  Handwriting. 

Since  the  notorious  Dreyfus  case  one  has  less 
hesitation  in  asking  the  reader's  attention  to  evi- 
dences from  handwriting ;  for  that  trial  turned 
many  of  us  into  a  sort  of  experts  in  the  matter — 
at  any  rate  to  this  degree,  that  we  understood  the 
kind  of  evidence  which  may  carry  conviction,  and 
the  kind  which  is  most  liable  to  be  deceptive.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  when  the  famous  bordereau 
was  first  produced,  a  considerable  number  both  of 
experts  and  amateurs  identified  the  handwriting  of 
it  with  the  handwriting  of  Captain  Dreyfus.  This 
identification  was  based  upon  a  superficial  resemblance 
between  the  two  scripts,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  handwriting  which  might  have  lent  itself  to 
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a  minuter  comparison.  And  anybody  who  saw  the 
facsimile  reproductions  will  admit  that  such  superficial 
likeness  did  exist  between  the  writing  of  Dreyfus 
and  the  writing  of  the  bordereau.  But  when  the 
handwriting  of  Esterhazy  had  come  into  evidence, 
it  was  found  that  it  lent  itself  to  much  severer  tests 
than  a  mere  general  comparison ;  and  the  more 
honest  of  the  experts  who  had  first  attributed  the 
bordereau  to  Dreyfus  acknowledged  that  it  must  now 
be  given  to  Esterhazy. 

Now,  the  test  which  has  been  applied  in  the 
comparison  of  a  large  number  of  Francis's  letters 
with  the  sixty-four  letters  of  Junius  to  Woodfall  is 
of  the  minute  character  to  which  Esterhazy's  and  not 
Dreyfus's  writing  lent  itself  side  by  side  with  the 
historical  bordereau.  At  the  request  of  the  Hon.  R. 
Twisleton,  M.  Chabot,  a  French  expert  in  hand- 
writing, assisted  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Nethercleft, 
an  English  one,  undertook  the  comparison  I  have 
indicated,  and  the  result  (along  with  additional 
evidence  adduced  by  Twisleton,  some  of  which  will 
appear  under  other  heads)  was  published  in  1871. 
It  contains  a  minute  comparison  of  some  four  hun- 
dred forms  of  capitals,  minuscules,  linked  letters, 
and  so  forth ;  and  the  result  is,  in  my  judgment, 
convincing.  For  three  things  must  be  remembered  : 
first,  that  we  are  not  here  dealing,  as  is  so 
often  (nay,  usually)  the  case  in  a  court  of  law,  with 
either  a  signature  merely  or  a  single  document — a 
will,  maybe,  or  a  letter — but  with  a  vast  body  of 
documentary  evidence,  an  almost  unlimited  collec- 
tion of  Francis's  letters  on  the  one  side  and  sixty- 
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four  Junius  letters  on  the  other  side  ;  secondly, 
that  there  is  no  attempt  at  an  ipse  dico  on  the 
part  of  M.  Chabot,1  but  that  he  demonstrates  with 
great  elaboration  in  289  pages  and  with  the  aid  of 
260  plates  the  grounds  of  his  conclusions ;  thirdly, 
it  is  probable  (nay,  almost  certain)  that  if  any  other 
handwriting  among  those  of  possible  authors  of  the 
"  Letters  of  Junius  "  could  have  borne  the  test  better 
than  Francis's  (as  Esterhazy's  writing  bore  the  test  of 
comparison  with  the  bordereau  better  than  Dreyfus's) 
it  would  by  this  time  have  been  produced.  I  do 
not  say  that  these  three  considerations  need  produce 
absolute  conviction  even  to  one  who  has  examined 
M.  Chabot's  plates,  though  I  think  they  might  well 
do  so ;  but  I  say  that,  short  of  absolute  conviction, 
the  presumption  of  identity  is  enormously  high. 

The  arguments  in  contradiction  that  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  have  all  rested  upon  a  general  ex- 
amination of  the  writing  as  a  whole — none  upon 
that  kind  of  detailed  comparison  which  Twisleton 
and  Chabot  give  us,  or  of  that  kind  which  in  the 
Dreyfus  trial  the  best  experts  made  and  explained 
between  the  bordereau  and  the  Esterhazy  writing. 
Some  of  these  arguments  are  of  the  nature  of 
mere  assertions. 

Hayward,  who,  though  he  did  not  come  face  to  face 
with  the  Twisleton  and  Chabot  work,  had  naturally 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  handwriting,  declares  that 
he  showed  the  two  scripts  to  thirty  men  of  eminence 

1  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  seeks  to  invalidate  the  evidence  by  citing  a 
case  in  law  in  which  M.  Chabot,  though  positive,  was  mistaken.  For 
the  reason  given  above,  such  an  instance  is  of  small  weight. 
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— lawyers  and  men  of  letters — and  that  the  great 
majority  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  re- 
semblance between  the  two.  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  says 
that  there  is  more  resemblance  between  the  writing 
of  Junius  and  Dr.  Johnson  than  that  between  Junius 
and  Francis.  Hay  ward  also  asserted  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  man  to  write  a  feigned  hand  which 
should  be  as  fluent  as  his  natural  hand.  Mr.  Rae 
repeats  this  dictum  of  Hay  ward's,  which,  presented 
by  him,  becomes  a  "fact."1  In  reality  the  assertion 
is  without  foundation  in  fact.  A  man  might  easily 
write  a  feigned  hand  in  copying  (in  copying  himself 
as  well  as  any  one  else)  which  would  be  far  more 
fluent  than  his  natural  hand  in  writing  original  matter. 
Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man 
to  forge  a  hand  more  fluent  than  his  usual  writing, 
quod  absurdum  est. 

I  cannot  recall  that  either  side  in  the  Dreyfus  trial 
attempted  to  procure  a  conviction  or  acquittal  upon 
such  obiter  dicta  or  on  such  unsupported  rumours  and 
assertions  as  these.  It  has  been  said  that  Hay  ward 
was  not  face  to  face  with  Twisleton  and  Chabot's 
work.2  Mr.  Fraser  Rae,  therefore,  has  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  refutation,  if  there  is  to  be  one.  Mr. 
Rae's  main  argument,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  is 
that  before  we  are  allowed  to  examine  the  details  ot 
resemblance  between  the  two  scripts,  we  must  first 
establish  by  some  sort  of  general  examination  that  the 

1  Athenczum,  August  nth,  1888. 

2  Hayward  was  alive  when  this  work  was  published — for  many 
years  subsequent,  in  fact ;  but  he  did  not  again  write  on  the 
"  Junius  "  controversy. 
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handwriting  of  Junius  was  a  feigned  hand  ;  and  with 
a  note  of  triumph  Mr.  Rae  says  in  one  place  :  "  I  defy 
him  to  prove  that."  And  again  :  "  If  the  handwriting 
is  natural,  then  all  the  argument  based  on  the  evidence 
of  the  handwriting  collapses.  .  .  .  The  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  those  who  maintain  that  the  handwriting  of 
the  Junius  manuscripts  is  a  feigned  hand." 1  And 
once  more  he  says:  "  Those  who  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Junian  handwriting  was  feigned  have  never 
explained  why  Junius  was  so  apprehensive  lest  his 
handwriting  should  be  generally  seen.  The  obvious 
if  not  the  only  reason  for  adopting  a  feigned  hand 
is  the  writer's  desire  to  conceal  his  identity."  Again, 
the  anonymous  Athenceum  reviewer  of  "  Junius 
Revealed"  says:  "The  inquiry  [into  the  identity  of 
Junius  and  Francis]  having  resolved  itself — as  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  holds  that  it  has  done — into  deter- 
mining whether  the  handwriting  is  feigned  or  natural."  2 
I  give  these  quotations  in  extenso  because  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  grasp  the  syllogism  of  Mr.  Raes 
and  the  anonymous  reviewers  argument.  All  that  I 
gather  clearly  from  these  passages  is  the  theory  that 
the  "  naturalness  "  or  "  feignedness  "  of  the  writing 
must  be  established  by  a  priori  considerations.  Mr. 
Rae  seems  to  say  also  that  a  man  who  had  forged 
a  document  could  not  possibly  mind  how  many 
people  inspected  the  forgery.  But  I  assume  that 
he  does  not  mean  that.  To  prove  that  the  writing 
is  not  a  feigned  hand  Mr.  Rae  appears  to  consider 
that  the  evidence  of  one  or  two  experts  is  sufficient. 

1  Athenceujn,  August  nth,  1888. 

2  Ibid.,  April,  1894. 
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He  quotes  the  assertion  of  George  Woodfall  that 
Junius's  hand  was  not  feigned,  and  also  of  a  certain 
writing-master  Mr.  Tomkins,  "of  eminence  in  the  city 
of  London  " ; 1  then  that  of  M.  Charavay,  the  French 
expert  who  was  a  witness  in  the  Dreyfus  case — one 
of  those  who  exactly  illustrate  the  point  I  have  been 
making,  because  M.  Charavay  changed  his  opinion 
when  passing  from  a  superficial  to  a  detailed  com- 
parison of  the  bordereau.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
other  opinions  quoted. 

I  do  not  myself  understand  how  the  question  of 
the  "  feignedness  "  of  a  handwriting  can  precede  or  be 
separated  from  the  detailed  comparison  of  one  script 
with  the  other.  Nor  do  I  see  how  an  expert,  let 
alone  any  private  person,  is  to  be  expected  to  pro- 
nounce positively  on  the  mere  general  question 
whether  a  hand  is  feigned  or  not.  For  forgery  is 
perforce  in  a  "  feigned  hand."  If  it  were  possible 
to  detect  "  feignedness  "  at  a  glance,  then  of  course 
every  forgery  would  be  discernible  at  a  glance.  But 
as,  by  admission,  the  best  of  experts  cannot  always 
detect  a  forgery,  it  is  impossible  at  sight  to  assert 
that  a  hand  is  a  natural  hand. 

This  form  of  reasoning  has,  however,  great  weight 
with  Mr.  Fraser  Rae,  for  I  find  it  repeated  many 
times  in  the  papers  which  he  has  contributed  to  the 
Athenceum. 

I  believe  I  have  stated  with  perfect  fairness  the 

1  See  Athenceum,  August  nth,  1888,  and  August  25th,  1888. 
These  opinions,  though  they  are  quoted  as  two  by  Mr.  Fraser 
Rae,  are  really  but  one :  for  it  is  not  his  own  private  opinion,  but 
that  of  Tomkins,  that  George  Woodfall  gives. 
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arguments  by  which  it  is  sought  to  invalidate  the  evi- 
dence produced  in  Twisleton  and  Chabot's  "  Hand- 
writing of  Junius."  But  I  quite  admit  that  the  positive 
value  of  the  evidence  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  the  judgment  of  the  individual. 

2.  Evidence  from  the  Spelling  of  Junius 
and  Francis. 

This  matter  is  also  discussed  in  Twisleton  and 
Chabot's  "  Handwriting  of  Junius."  Very  rightly 
they  take  for  their  standard  the  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary  the  nearest  in  date  to  that  of  the  letters, 
and  reckon  as  abnormal  the  forms  of  spelling  which 
vary  from  that.  And  even  supposing  the  variations 
from  this  standard  pretty  common  in  contemporary 
correspondence,  there  is  something  peculiar  in  finding 
the  same  anomalies  in  the  two  hands.  As  Mr.  H. 
R.  Francis  says  in  his  "  Junius  Revealed  "  :  "  Let  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  '  doctrine  of  chances  '  try  to 
compute  the  odds  against  there  having  been  during 
the  short  run  of  the  letters  two  highly  educated 
persons,  both  conceivably  capable  of  the  authorship, 
who  exactly  agreed  in  these  various  whims  and  oddities 
of  spelling  "  (p.  14). 

The  peculiarities  of  spelling  which  are  common  to 
Junius  and  Francis  are  the  following  :  ally  (for  alley), 
stile  (for  style),  compleat,  risque,  enquiry,  encrease, 
inclose,  untill,  pacquet  ;  and  almost  all  words  ending 
with  "  ful  "  they  write  with  "  full  " — wonderfull,  shame- 
ful. They  also  abbreviate  should  into  "  sh'd,"  but 
would  into  "  wo'd." 
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3.  Evidence  of  a  Dated  Proof-Sheet. 

There  exists  in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum  (No.  2j,jj6)  a  proof-sheet  of 
"  Letter  XVI."  of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius,"  dated 
"  29  .  July  .  1769."  in  a  handwriting  which  is  not  in 
the  usual  handwriting  of  the  Junius  letters,  and  is 
not  distinguishable  from  the  handwriting  of  Francis. 
I  give  here  an  example  of  this  date  taken  by 
mechanical  process  from  Mr.  H.  R.  Francis's  u  Junius 
Revealed,"  which  I  have  myself  compared  with  the 
date  in  the  proof-sheet  and  found  to  be  identical. 
Side  by  side  with  it  is  a  date  taken  from  the 
Francis  correspondence. 


It  will  be  seen  that  Francis  had  a  habit  of  placing 
a  full-stop  between  each  item  of  a  date.  The  effect 
of  this  evidence  is  of  course  that  a  proof-sheet  of 
Letter  XVI.  must  have  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Philip  Francis. 

This  was  a  fact  first  brought  to  light  in  Twisleton 
and  Chabot's  work,  and  one  which  has  therefore 
passed  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Dilke  and  Mr.  Hayward. 
Mr.  Fraser  Rae  meets  the  difficulty  by  two  assertions. 
In  one  place  he  says:  "  If  as  much  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  writing  of  Henry  Sampson 
Woodfall  as  to  that  of  Francis,  it  would  have 
been  seen  that  the  date  is  in  the  natural  hand  of 
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Woodfall." 1  This  is  a  somewhat  strange  way  of 
making  the  statement.  If  the  date  is  in  the  natural 
hand  of  Woodfall — if,  for  example,  Woodfall,  like 
Francis,  had  the  habit  of  separating  the  items  of 
his  dates  by  dots,  and  if  he  made  his  "J's"  and 
"  Is,"  his  sevens,  his  sixes,  and  his  nines  as  they 
are  made  in  the  examples  before  us — the  fact  is  an 
independent  one  and  requires  no  "  if."  The  Editor 
of  the  Athenczum  would  not,  it  may  be  presumed, 
have  refused  the  expense  of  a  cliche  reproduction  of 
a  date  in  Woodfall's  hand  which  might  have  been 
compared  with  the  date  on  the  proof-sheet.  But 
as  a  fact  no  such  likeness  exists.  In  another  place 
Mr.  Fraser  Rae  denies  the  fact  of  the  resemblance 
between  the  proof-sheet  date  and  the  one  in  the 
known  hand  of  Francis ;  and  addressing,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Athenczum,  readers  who  had  not 
the  plates  before  their  eyes,  he  was  on  safer 
ground  than  if  he  had  been  asked  to  formulate  his 
opinion  face  to  face  with  the  plates,  or  with  the 
proof-sheet  itself,  and  with  the  date  on  one  of  the 
autograph  letters  of  Francis.  "  It  so  happens,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  Junius  proof-sheet  does  not  present 
the  full-stop  peculiarity  of  Philip  Francis's  writing."2 

But  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Francis's  "  Junius 
Revealed "  in  the  Athenceum  went  a  step  farther 
than  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  in  any  signed  article.  His 
statements  are  even  interesting  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view ;  as  showing  how  the  advocacy  of  a 
particular   matter   (in  itself  essentially  trivial)  may 

1  Athenceum,  August  25th,  1888. 

2  Ibid.    The  statement  is  repeated,  in  April  9th,  1898. 
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come  in  the  end  so  to  affect  the  powers  of  an 
advocate  that  it  prevents  him  from  seeing  what  is 
before  his  eyes.  In  preparing  the  first  issue  of 
Mr.  Francis's  "Junius  Revealed"  a  mistake  was 
made  in  the  selection  of  the  cliches.  Instead  of  one 
being  taken  from  the  Junius-proof  date,  and  one 
from  the  private  correspondence  of  Francis,  the  proof 
date  was  twice  reproduced — once  by  a  cliche1  taken 
from  the  facsimile  of  the  proof  in  Twisleton  and 
Chabot's  plates,  once  by  a  reproduction  of  the  same 
date  in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  with  the  result  that 
there  appeared  side  by  side  an  impression  of  two 
cliches  taken  by  mechanical  process  from  the  very 
same  date,  but  one  rather  more  heavily  inked  than 
the  other.  The  examples  given  reproduce  this 
peculiarity : 1 


Of  course,  so  soon  as  the  error  was  discovered 
it  was  corrected ;  and  only  the  earlier  issues  of  the 
book  contained  this  erroneous  repetition  :  29  .  July  . 
1769.  beside  29  .  July  .  1769.  Howbeit,  one  of 
these  earlier  copies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenceum  reviewer ;  and  he,  supposing  that  the 
second  date  29  .  July  .  1769.  came,  as  in  the  text 
it  professed  to  do,  from  the  Francis  correspon- 
dence, set  to  work  to  deny  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses,  and  to  declare  that  on  the  first  date 

1  By  minute  measurement  these  two  dates  are  easily  found  to 
be  really  identical. 
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the  items  were  separated  by  dashes — 29  -  July  -  1769, 
and  that  in  the  second  date  they  were  separated  by 
dots — 29  .  July  .  1769.  The  passage  occurs  in  the 
Athenceum  for  April  24th,  1894:  "On  the  top  of 
the  Junius  letter  there  appears  29  July,  1769,  while 
the  corresponding  date  is  found  in  one  of  the  Francis 
letters.  In  Francis's  letter  the  date  clearly  appears 
as  follows:  '  29  .  July  .  1769/  On  the  proof-sheet 
it  is  in  this  form:  1  29  -  July  -  1769'"  (The  final 
dot  is  omitted  by  the  reviewer.) 

An  unkind  critic  might  be  tempted  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  has  more  interest  in  separating 
his  own  identity  from  that  of  this  reviewer,  than 
in  separating  the  identity  of  Junius  from  that  of 
Philip  Francis. 

4.  The  Evidence  of  the  Verses  Addressed 
to  Miss  Giles. 

This  is  the  strongest  proof  of  all,  and  it  is  the 
one  easiest  to  explain  and  understand.  All  the 
links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  were  not  complete 
before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Francis's  "  Junius  Re- 
vealed" in  1894.  But  in  a  less  convincing  form  the 
evidence  was  published  in  Twisleton  and  Chabot. 

In  the  winter  of  1770-71  Philip  Francis  met  his 
American  cousin  Tilghman  at  Bath,  and  the  two 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Miss  Giles,  a  toast  of 
the  place  and  day.1  A  copy  of  verses  was  presently 
conveyed  to  Miss  Giles,  with  a  notification  on  the 

1  She  was  daughter  of  Daniel  Giles,  subsequently  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  afterwards  became  Mrs.  King. 
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cover — the  usual  kind  of  mystification — to  the  effect 
that  the  verses  had  been  picked  up  by  the  sender 
and  so  forwarded.  The  writing  on  the  cover  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  Junius  ;  the  writing  inside  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Tilghman.  In  1852  Lady 
Francis  gave  Mr.  H.  R.  Francis,  the  author  of 
"  Junius  Revealed,"  a  copy  of  the  same  verses  which 
the  late  Sir  Philip  had  given  her,  as  an  example  of 
one  of  Sir  Philip's  few  efforts  at  versification.  This 
copy  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Philip  Francis — naturally  ; 
and  a  subsequent  comparison  of  the  two  copies, 
Tilghman's  and  Francis's,  together  with  the  envelope 
in  Junius's  hand,  showed  that  the  three  documents 
were  all  written  on  portions  of  the  same  sheet  of 
paper,  with  the  same  water-mark,  etc. ;  so  that  Lady 
Francis's  copy  of  the  Giles  verses  was  one  which 
her  husband  had  kept  by  him  since  the  Bath  days. 
Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Junian  hand  will 
see  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  cover  of  the 
verses.  But  in  confirmation  of  this  last  link  Mr. 
Francis  mentions  that  when  he  showed  the  cover 
to  Mr.  George  Woodfall,  the  latter  at  once  ex- 
claimed, "  Good  God !  that  is  the  feigned  hand  of 
Junius  !  "  This  concatenation  of  evidence  shows  either 
that  Junius,  Francis,  and  Tilghman  were  a  trio  of 
friends  all  interested  in  a  flirtation  with  Miss  Giles, 
or  that  Junius  and  Francis  were  one  and  the  same. 

I  do  not  find  that  this  head  of  evidence  has  been 
dealt  with  by  any  anti-Franciscan.  In  one  place 
Mr.  Rae  professes  his  inability  to  see  the  links  of 
the  argument,  and  in  another  place  he  says  that,  if 
the  cover  were  undoubtedly  in  the  handwriting  of 
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Junius,  "  the  identification  of  Junius  with  Francis 
would  not  be  advanced  one  step." 1  I  cannot  state 
the  argument  more  clearly  than  I  have  done  in  the 
previous  pages,  and  must  be  content  to  leave  the 
matter  so.  I  notice,  only  to  pass  by,  the  facts  that 
Mr.  Fraser  Rae  has  commented  upon,  as  if  to  in- 
validate, certain  different  versions  as  to  how  the 
verses  came  into  Miss  Giles's  possession ;  that  he 
quotes  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Junius  as  an 
argument  that  Junius  could  not  dance ;  that  by  a 
mistake  of  his  own  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  Giles 
episode  he  represents  Francis  as  kept  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  sick  father ;  and,  fourthly,  that,  quoting  a 
letter  from  Francis  to  his  wife,  he  mentions  that 
Francis's  wife  had  five  children,  and  asks  if  such 
a  married  man  would  be  likely  to  be  flirting  with 
Miss  Giles. 

As  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of  documentary 
evidence,  I  do  not  know  to  what  such  arguments 
are  supposed  to  point. 

1  AthencBum,  August  25th,  1888.  And  in  the  same  number :  "  By 
a  process  of  reasoning  which  I  cannot  understand  or  follow,  the 
evidence  of  Miss  Giles  must  be  accepted  as  proving  that  Francis 
is  Junius."  In  a  paper  contributed  much  more  recently  to  the 
Atkenceum  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  imagines  the  ghost  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  controversy.  The  following 
are  the  words  that  Mr.  Rae  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Philip  in 
regard  to  the  "  Miss  Giles  "  episode  :  "  I  simply  express  my  wonder 
that  my  grandson  should  have  concluded  I  must  have  been  Junius 
because  I  gave  Lady  Francis  before  marriage  a  copy  of  verses  which 
I  had  written  for  my  cousin  Tilghman  to  advance  his  suit  with  Miss 
Giles."  This  was  written  in  the  Athenceum  of  January  8th,  1898. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  up  to  that  date  Mr.  Rae  had  not  grasped 
the  bearings  of  this  head  of  evidence. 
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The  four  heads  of  evidence  which  we  have  discussed 
do  not,  of  course,  invalidate  all  these  subsidiary  evi- 
dences, which  were  familiar  to  Macaulay,  which  have 
grown  stronger  since,  which  are  familiar  to  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen,  to  Mr.  Lecky,  to  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith,  and  may  easily  be  acquired  by  any  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  read. 

I  now  turn  to  consider — 

II.— THE  EVIDENCES  AGAINST  THE  IDENTIFICATION 
OF  FRANCIS  WITH  JUNIUS. 

i.  The  Discrepancy  which  exists  between 
Francis's  Private  Relations  with  Certain 
Individuals,  and  the  Treatment  of  these 
Persons  by  Junius. 

This  is  an  argument  of  considerable  weight.  Of 
the  fact  of  this  discrepancy  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  was  especially  towards  Lord  Barington  and  to- 
wards Calcraft,  both  personal  friends  and  benefactors 
of  Francis,  and  in  a  degree  hardly  less  towards  Sir 
William  Draper,  that  Francis,  if  Francis  was  Junius, 
showed  himself  strangely  false,  if  not  vindictive. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  evidence  of  this  sort,  depending 
upon  such  an  inscrutable  thing  as  the  human  heart, 
is  evidence  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  that  which 
is  afforded  by  material  proofs.  It  is  a  point  which 
has  necessarily  been  insisted  on  greatly  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Francis  theory,  and  it  has,  I  think, 
been  very  adequately  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Lecky  in 
his  "  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century." 
As  a  palliation  against  the  worst  that  may  be  said  of 
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Francis,  we  must  remember  that  he  was  an  Irishman. 
In  one  respect  Francis  resembled  another  perfervid 
Scot,  of  a  different  Celtic  family — Carlyle — namely, 
in  his  love  of  superlatives ;  so  that  when  Junius  says 
that  Barington  has,  after  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  "  the 
blackest  heart  in  the  kingdom,"  we  must  not  assume 
him  to  have  meant  quite  all  he  said.  And  it  is 
probable  that  he  very  soon  forgot  the  violent  terms 
he  had  used.  At  a  moment  when  Chatham  was 
thought  to  be  deserting  the  party  on  which  Francis 
had  based  his  hopes  and  his  fortunes,  Junius  wrote 
hardly  less  violently  of  that  great  statesman  than 
he  had  done  of  Barington.  And  yet  at  the  end 
of  his  life  Francis  said,  probably  quite  truly  as 
far  as  his  memory  served,  that  he  had  ever  held 
Chatham  in  veneration.  Just  so,  in  later  life,  Francis 
declared  that  he  had  consistently  opposed  the  policy 
which  brought  on  the  war  with  the  American 
colonies ;  whereas  we  know,  from  Francis's 
private  correspondence,  that,  at  the  first,  he  did 
so  neither  over  his  own  signature  nor  over  that 
of  Junius.1 

Against  this  sort  of  discrepancy  between  Junius 
and  Francis  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  such  as 
the  contemptuous  way  in  which  Francis  speaks  some- 

1  Mr.  Lecky  writes :  "  No  single  fact  is  more  conspicuous  in  the 
character  of  Francis  than  the  manner  in  which  he  continually 
quarrelled  with  those  from  whom  he  had  received  benefits  ;  his 
writings  are  full  of  disparaging  and  injurious  remarks  about  men  with 
whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  and  to  whom  he 
should  have  been  bound  by  strong  ties  of  gratitude." — "  History  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  vol.  hi.,  p.  475. 
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times  of  Wilkes  and  his  cause,1  may  be  set  the  fact 
that  without  doubt  the  knowledge  of  Junius  in  many 
cases  tallied  in  a  most  curious  way  with  the  knowledge 
of  Francis ;  as  did  the  ignorance  of  Junius  with  the 
ignorance  of  Francis.  One  specially  noticeable  in- 
stance— because  it  is  an  instance  of  ignorance  based 
on  misapplied  knowledge — is  Junius's  challenge  to 
Sir  William  Draper  as  to  the  oath  he  had  to  take 
on  receipt  of  his  pension.  Junius  cites  the  usual 
form  of  oath,  with  which  Francis  would  be  familiar 
enough  as  a  War  Office  clerk,  but  which  happened 
to  be,  in  this  peculiar  case,  without  application.  And 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  other  instances  of  a 
similar  character. 

But  even  if  the  negative  evidence  under  this  head 
were  not  counterbalanced  by  much  positive  evidence, 
nobody  will  doubt  that  in  its  nature  it  is  vastly  less 
convincing  than  the  kind  of  evidence  adduced  for 
conviction  of  identity.  It  is  not,  as  Hume  would 
say,  contrary  to  experience  that  a  man  should  secretly 
vilify  those  for  whom  he  professed  to  entertain  a 

1  In  some  of  the  letters  published  in  the  present  volume  such 
discrepancies  may  be  seen.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  way  Francis 
speaks  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  his  letter  of  February  4th,  1766.  And 
perhaps  in  this  place  it  will  be  well  to  allude  to  the  contradictions 
between  the  picture  which  Junius  was  pleased  to  draw  of  himself 
and  the  real  personality  of  Francis ;  for  this,  too,  has  been  used 
as  an  argument.  The  author  of  the  Junius — as  also  the  author  of 
the  Anti-Sejanus  and  Cato  Redivivus — letters  represents  himself  as 
a  man  getting  on  in  years,  possessed  of  sufficient  fortune  and 
position.  Francis,  of  course,  was  none  of  these  things.  But  what 
conceivable  motive  could  Junius  have  had  for  telling  the  truth 
about  himself? 
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friendship.  But  it  is  contrary  to  experience  that  an 
undiscoverable  being  should  have  been  so  allied  with 
Tilghman  and  Francis  as  to  have  taken  part  in 
their  little  escapades  of  the  winter  1 770-1 771  ;  that 
he  should  have  passed  a  proof  through  the  hand  of 
Philip  Francis ;  that  he  should  have  had  the  same 
peculiarities  as  Francis  in  writing  and  made  the 
same  mistakes  as  Philip  Francis  in  spelling ;  and 
that  he  should  have  disappeared  into  the  vast  inane, 
leaving  no  other  trace  of  himself  behind. 

2.  The  Statements,  or  Reported  Statements, 
of  Men  who  were,  or  might  have  been,  in 
a  Position  to  know  who  was  the  Real 
Junius,  and  who  declared  that  Francis  was 
not  he. 

(a)  The  strongest  of  these  instances  is  that  of  the 
elder  Woodfall,  who  is  reported  by  his  son  to  have 
said :  "  To  my  certain  knowledge  Francis  is  not 
Junius."  In  Mr.  Rae's  hands  this  also  appears 
under  the  form  :  "  To  his  certain  knowledge  Francis 
did  not  write  a  line  of  Junius."  I  find  no  authority 
for  this  form  of  assertion. 

(b)  Lord  Lansdowne  is  said  to  have  told  Sir 
Robert  Philipps  that  he  knew  who  was  the  author  of 
Junius,  and  that  he  had  never  yet  been  publicly 
mentioned — "  nobody  has  suspected  him."  This  con- 
versation took  place  in  18 15.  Taylor,  it  is  true, 
published  a  pamphlet  identifying  Junius  with  Dr. 
Francis,  "  aided  by  his  son  Philip,"  as  early  as 
18 13.     But  the  work  which  directed   attention  to 
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Francis — "  Junius  Identified  "  1 — was  not  published  till 
1816.  In  one  place  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  says  that  until 
that  date  (18 16)  nobody  had  ever  suspected  Francis.2 
In  another  place  he  writes  that  when  the  Junius 
letters  were  exciting  general  curiosity  they  were 
universally  ascribed  to  Edmund  Burke.  But  at  the 
place  where  he  cites  this  evidence  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  he  makes  a  contrary  statement  that  the 
name  of  Francis  had  often  been  suggested  as  that 
of  the  author  of  Junius's  letters.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  earlier  of  these  contradictory  state- 
ments are  the  more  correct. 

(c)  The  nephew  of  the  fourth  Lord  Aberdeen  (the 
Prime  Minister),  who  had  been  a  ward  of  the  younger 
Pitt,  stated  that  his  uncle  told  him  that  Pitt  told 
Lord  Aberdeen  (getting  his  knowledge  presumably 
from  his  father,  the  elder  Pitt)  that  he  knew  who 
Junius  was,  and  that  he  was  not  Francis. 

(d)  Lord  Grenville  told  Lord  Sidmouth  that  he  knew 
the  writer  of  the  letters.  After  Grenville's  death  his 
widow  communicated  to  Abraham  Hayward  that  her 
husband  had  informed  her  the  writer  was  not  famous 
{Athenceurn,  January  29th,  1898,  p.  151,  et  seq.).2. 

The  only  one  of  these  pieces  of  evidence  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  any  appreciable  value  is  that 

1  "  The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  Distinguished  Living  Character 
Established"  is  the  full  title.  The  title  of  the  1813  pamphlet  is 
"  A  Discovery  of  the  Letters  of  Junius." 

2  Athenceum,  May  4th,  1895. 

3  It  is  curious  that  the  writer  who  advances  this  argument  refuses 
to  accept  the  most  incidental  statement  by  Lady  Francis,  when  that 
affects  the  case  he  is  supporting. 
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concerning  Woodfall.  But  we  ought  to  know  much 
more  than  we  do  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  words  were  spoken  before  we  can  estimate  its 
weight — whether  H.  S.  Woodfall  had  been  badgered 
in  order  to  make  him  fall  into  a  trap,  or  was  in  any- 
similar  way  tempted  to  tell  a  great  lie  ;  or  whether, 
again,  as  Mr.  H.  R.  Francis  has  suggested,  his  words 
may  have  been  slightly  misrepresented,  and  he  may 
have  said  :  "  Francis  was  not,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, the  author  of  Junius."  1 

3.  The  Evidence  of  Certain  Letters  signed 
"  Junius  "  which  could  not  have  been  written 
by  Philip  Francis. 

A  certain  number  of  letters  signed  Junius  (three 
or  four),  most  of  them  previously  known  to  exist, 
have  been  recently  republished  by  Mr.  Fraser  Rae. 
As  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  were  improbably  written 
by  Francis,  and  one  at  least  could  not  possibly 
have  been  so,  it  is  assumed  that  they  absolutely 
dispose  of  the  Franciscan  theory.  The  paper  in 
which  one  of  these  letters  was  published  was  headed 

1  "  The  story  of  his  having  told  his  son  that  '  to  his  certain 
knowledge '  Francis  was  not  Junius  is  utterly  valueless  except  as 
evidence  that  he  knew  something  he  was  not  free  or  not  inclined 
to  reveal.  If,  indeed,  we  could  have  had  his  exact  words  in  their 
exact  order,  some  ingenious  form  of  cunning  denial  without  direct 
falsehood  might  have  been  traceable,  such  as  Francis  himself  used 
to  repel  inconvenient  inquiries,  and  such  as  we  find  suggested  to 
Woodfall  in  the  remarkable  private  note  No.  8  :  '  Suppose  you  were 
to  say,  "  We  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  last  letter  signed 
Junius  in  this  paper  was  not  written  by  Junius " ' "  ("  Junius 
Revealed,"  p.  46). 
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by  Mr.  Rae  "  Exit  Francis."  This  evidence  can  only 
be  conclusive  if  the  authenticity  of  these  letters  be 
admitted  beyond  dispute.  Before  1773  or  1774 
Junius's  letters  had  become  celebrated  ;  there  was 
nothing  that  prevented  another  writer  from  adopting 
the  attractive  pseudonym — a  fact  which,  as  the  note  on 
the  preceding  page  demonstrates,  could  be  discounted 

by  Junius  himself.     If  Mr.  A          has  written  an 

article  over  the  signature  "  Ignotus,"  no  one  dreams 
of  affirming  that  every  article  signed  "  Ignotus  "  must 

be  by  this  same  Mr.  A  .     Yet,  in   fact,  Mr. 

Fraser  Rae  appears  to  adopt  this  line  of  argument. 
Those  who  refuse  to  accept  these  letters,  he  says 
in  one  place,  have  to  prove  "  a  negative,  and  I 
venture  to  defy  them  to  do  so."  And  he  continues  : 
"  No  letter  signed  '  Junius '  during  the  period  when 
Junius  may  have  been  alive  can  be  rejected  without 
rejecting  the  whole."1  This  is  perhaps  the  strangest 
mode  of  argument  that  I  have  ever  met  with.  It  is 
as  if  one  should  assert  that  every  line  attributed  to 
Homer  (or  to  Virgil  or  Shakespeare  or  whom  you  will), 
is  to  be  accepted  until  we  can  prove  by  documentary 
evidence  that  it  is  not  by  its  putative  author.  I  should 
have  thought  that  in  these  cases  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  the  evidence  of  style.  And  with  regard  to 
the  two  letters  on  which  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  lays  most 
weight — first,  one  addressed  to  Lord  Apsley  (Lord 
Bathurst) ;  secondly,  one  entitled  * '  Super  legale 
meritum  " — I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  asserting 
their  spuriousness. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  controversy  with  Mr.  Fraser 
1  Athenaum,  No.  3525. 
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Rae  in  the  columns  of  the  Athenceum  I  did  express 
this  conviction  in  respect  to  the  Apsley  letter  ;  and 
Mr.  Fraser  Rae's  reply  is  interesting.  "  The  Apsley 
letter  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Keary  to  be  manifestly 
spurious.  It  was  added  by  Wheble  to  the  edition  of 
Junius  which  he  brought  out  in  1775.  Its  authenti- 
city has  never  been  disputed  till  now." 

So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  authenticity  of 
Wheble's  letter  has  never  been  accepted.  Wheble 
was  known  to  be  a  bookseller  of  a  low  type  :  his 
edition  of  Junius  letters  has  never  been  reckoned 
authoritative ;  and  in  George  Woodfall's  edition  of 
18 1 2 — in  a  sense  the  editio  princeps — this  letter  finds 
no  place.  And  certainly  George  Woodfall  did  not  err 
on  the  side  of  omission. 

I  think,  therefore,  until  these  pretended  Junius 
letters  are  supported  by  a  greater  weight  of  critical 
authority  than  has  yet  been  found  for  them,  they  may 
safely  be  neglected  from  the  body  of  evidence  against 
the  identification  of  Junius  with  Francis. 

4.  The  Discrepancy  between  the  Styles  of 
Junius  and  Francis. 

Finally,  it  is  asserted  that  Francis's  known  writings 
bear  no  sort  of  resemblance  in  style  to  those  of  Junius. 
This  assertion  appears  to  me  the  most  amazing 
possible.  And  Hayward  has  an  argument  which  tends 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  In  fact,  the  majority 
who  have  disputed  the  identification  have  rather  set 
themselves  to  invalidate  the  argument  from  style  on 
the  other  side.    The  authority  of  Mr.  Lecky  may  be 
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cited  against  the  assertion  that  Francis  could  not  have 
written  Junius  ;  and  as  Mr.  Lecky  reminds  us,  Burke 
called  Francis  the  "  prince  of  pamphleteers."1 

These  are  all  the  heads  of  evidence  of  much  value 
which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  favour  of  the  so- 
called  anti-Franciscan  view.  And  that  there  are  not 
very  many  more  I  gather  from  the  constant  repetition 
of  these  ones,  and  from  the  introduction  of  many 
others  of  less  cogency  which  I  need  only  glance  at. 
Thus  (as  has  been  mentioned)  it  is  urged  that  Chabot 
made  a  mistake  in  a  will  case  ;  again,  that  Taylor, 
the  first  who  identified  Francis  and  Junius,  occupied 
himself  with  explaining  the  number  of  the  Beast.  It 
is  suggested  rather  vaguely  (both  by  Mr.  Dilke 
and  Mr.  Fraser  Rae)  that  Francis  secretly  accumulated 
proofs  to  show  his  identity  with  Junius.  And  in  one 
place  it  is  suggested  quite  unwarrantably  that  in 
Twisleton's  and  Chabot's  work  the  reproduction  from 
the  dated  proof-sheet  has  been  tampered  with  (i.e. 
forged).2 

All,  except  the  last,  are  legitimate  arguments  ;  and 
opinions  will  no  doubt  always  differ  about  their  cogency. 
But  I  must  also  glance  at  what  I  have  called  the  nefas 
of  this  controversy — the  constant  attempt  to  prejudice 
the  question  by  representing  the  opposite  side  as 
wanting  either  in  sense  or  common  honesty.  Mr. 

1  I  may  quote  the  authority  of  my  friend  Mr.  G.  W.  Forrest,  C.I.E., 
author  of  the  "  Administration  of  Warren  Hastings,"  and  the  editor  of 
many  volumes  of  State  papers  from  the  Foreign  Office  at  Calcutta 
and  the  Bombay  Secretariat,  for  an  opinion  in  the  same  sense. 

2  See  p.  1 8  and  note. 
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Leslie  Stephen  has  spoken  of  the  way  in  which 
Abraham  Hay  ward  always  treated  a  "  Franciscan." 
In  the  AthencBum,  among  many  similar  passages,  I  will 
instance  one  or  two,  taken  altogether  from  papers 
which  have  recently  appeared,  which  can  hardly  be 
considered  fair  representations  of  the  case.  (1)  "  The 
compiler  of  the  catalogue  of  Francis  correspondence 
[December,  1897]  appears  to  be  under  the  delusion 
that  Francis  and  Junius,  though  two  in  name,  are  one 
in  fact." — Athenczum,  December  25th,  1897.  (2)  "  The 
truth  is,  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that 
Francis  is  Junius  the  result  has  been  to  prove  the 
contrary." — Ibid.  (3)  "  Those  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  Junius  may 
remain  deaf  to  argument  and  blind  to  evidence. 
Others,  who  weigh  fact  and  who  accept  demonstrated 
conclusions,  have  admitted  that  Francis  could  not  have 
been  Junius." — Idem,  January  8th,  1898.  (4)  And  of 
the  handwriting  :  "  The  truth  is,  the  handwriting  of 
the  two  men  differs  as  greatly  as  any  handwriting  can." 
— Idem,  February  19th,  1898. 

Let  me  add  that  I  profess  in  this  note  to  have 
produced  nothing  which  was  not  before  accessible.  All 
I  have  endeavoured  to  do  is  to  separate  those  proofs 
which  could  be  presented  in  a  form  appreciable  by  all, 
and  to  so  present  them  unmixed  with  other  matter. 
The  latest  book  on  the  subject,  Mr.  H.  R.  Francis's 
"  Junius  Revealed"  (Longmans,  1894),  nas  always 
seemed  to  me  to  set  the  matter  at  rest ;  and  in  his 
review  of  that  book  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  wrote : 
"  England  has  hitherto  had  her  mystery  in  'Junius'; 
but  she  will  enjoy  it  no  more,  for  there  can  be  no 
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longer  any  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  1  Letters  '  were 
written  by  Sir  Philip  Francis."  It  has  only  been 
what  I  have  before  called  the  mistaken  loyalty  of 
the  AthencBum,  in  opening  its  pages  so  widely  to  the 
few  who  could  still  be  found  to  support  the  opposite 
theory,  which  has  prevented  the  question  from 
being  considered  as  closed. 

C.  F.  Keary. 
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